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From the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural Society. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


On THE PREPARATION AND USE oF Manures. 
By Willis Gaylord, of Otisco, N. Y. 
(concLupED.) 

Gypsum is the third principal salt of lime which exerts 
a powerful influence on plants, and is one of the most val-: 
uable of all our mineral fertilizers. Much variety of opin- 
ion has been entertained respecting the manner in which 
it exerts ita influence or produces its effects on plants ; and 
these opinions can scarcely be said to be harmonized, 
even at the present time. Davy was inclined to consider 
ita direct food for the plant, as it is found, tosome ex- 
tent, in those plants on which it exerts the most power. 
Chaptal referred its power to its stimulating agency on 
plants, produced by its action when dissolved in water. 
Liebig ascribes its value to its giving a fixed condition to 
the nitrogen or ammonia which is brought into.the soil, 
and which is indispensable for the nutrition of plants. 
Dana, to the action of the lime and acid of which the gv p- 
sum is composed, on the organic matter and silicates of the 
soil. He says—*It seems almost ineredible that so min- 
ute a portion of a mineral can act at all; yet how: beauti- 
fully is the result explained by the’principle that plants de- 
compose first salt; the lime, for plaster is a sulphate of 
lime, then acts on geine, which is thus rendered soluble ; 
while the acid, the oil of vitriol or sulphuric: acids imme- 
diately acts on silicates.” tseems very probable that no 
single one of these suppositions will be found able to ac- 
count in full for the action of plaster! That of Dr: Dana 
appears to approach as nearly. to.a solution as any of 
them, if we extend his term silicates so as to enrbrace 
those combinations formed by the union of the acid of 
the gypsum with ammonia, after its separation from the 
lime. If the.action of plaste¥ was due. to its fixing am- 
inonia alone, then it ought to be equally efficient at all 
times and places, which it certainly is not; or if it acted 
directly as nutriment, then its action would beasconstant 
as that of rotted. manure or compost, which farmers well 
know is not the case. Plaster does not act as usefally in 
the vicinity of the 6éa, asin the interior; dnd on heavy 
wet soils, is searcely felt at all. Light sandy soils, or 
loamy ones, are those on which plaster acts the most sen- 
sibly ; and clover, lucerne, potatoes, calibages, and the le- 
guminous plants, such as peas, vetches, &c., arethe vege- 
tables on whieh it exerts the most powerful influence, It 
is much valaed as a dressing for wlieat, not somuch, per- 
haps, for its direct action on that plant, although that is 
not trifling, as for its éfleet in securing and promoting the 
growth of the clover and other grass seeds; usually, in 
wheat countries, sown with: this crop. Soniarked is the 
influence it exerts iv this respect, that plaster, clover, and 
wheat, are always associated in the mind of the most suc- 
cessful wheat growers; and its use is the most extensive 
in the best wheat growing districts of our country. In 
the minds of many, a senseless. prejudice has existed a- 
gainst plaster, on the ground that it the more speedily ex- 
hausts the soil, and that the heavy erops at-first obtained 
were the price of ruined farms. Jt is doubtless true that the 
man who uses plaster on his farm, who takes from his soils 
all he can get, and returns nothing to them, will soon find 
his soils worthless enough.» He who-intends to ofatin ‘it 


ternate wheat and clovér; husband and’ apply’ his man- 
ures ; feed off his clover in his fields, or to his stork in 
their stalls; let him not spare his grass seed8 ‘in seeding. 
or his plaster in dressing, and his farm‘will ‘never run 
down. 

Common salt is an active and valuable manure, and has 
been used successfully as such, in all parts of the world 
where it can readily be obtained. In England, the pick- 





ings or imptire salt iv used for this purpose; and many 
experiments are on record to show that the effect is most 
marked and decisive. The following is one of a series of 
experiments instituted by Mr. Sinclair, to test the value 
of salt asa manure. The soil was light and gravelly. 


No. 1. Soil without any manure for 4 years. Produce 
per acre, 13 bushels 26 Ibs. 

2. Soil mauured with stable dung to the previous crop 
(potatoes, ) 26 do. 52 do, 

3. Soil with 5 bush. of salt per acre, and no other man- 
ure for 4 years, 26. do. 12 do, 


In the opinion of Mr. Sinclair, the effect of salt as a 
manure was to lessen the produce of straw as compared 
with other’ manures, and to increase the weight of the 
grain. 

Prof. Johnston has done more than any other person to 
extend the use of salt as a manure, by giving to the world 
his excellent Essay on salt used on soils, and the mass of 
experiments he has recorded. Itappears that saltin small 
proportions, promotes the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances; that it destroys vermin and kills 
weeds ; that itis a direct constituent of some plants,: and 
therefore necessary to their perfection ; that all cultivated 
plants of marine origin contain it, asparagus for instance ; 
and that all such succeed better when watered with salt 
water; than when deprived of it; that salt preserves. vege- 
tables from injury by sudden transitions in temperature, 
salted sails not freezing as readily as those of which galt 
has not been applied ; and that it renders the earth more 
capable of absorbing the moisture of the atmosphere. 
When salt is applied as a manure, it may be used in quan- 
tities from six to fifteen bushels per acre; although some 
have gone as high as 50 bushels. Farmers, however, 
should be cautious how they venture on excessive ‘doses, 
as an extravagant one could scarcely fail of being fatal to 
any crop. Legrand, in his experiments with salt, found 
Hiat it gradually improved the crop of barley untibsixteen 
bushels per acre was reached, when it gradually diminish- 
ed until the amount of forty bushels per acre was reached, 
when vegetation was destroyed. Salt combined with ma- 
hure, has proved very efficient; and inthe Woburn exper- 
iments, the wheat so treated exceeded all others. The 
most favorable proportions were found to be 45 tons of 
dung, and five and a half bushels of salt per acre; the ma- 
nure plowed in, the salt sown with the seed. The experi- 
ments that have been made, would seem to indicate that a 
perferable mode of using salt, in most cases. would be to 
sow it on the land some weeks betore the seed is to be put 
in. Tu this case, where lime exists in the soil, a chemi- 
cal change tikes (place, at least partially, and muriate of 
lime and soda'is the result. Such a change would seem 
to be most favorable to vegetation. é 

Salt and lime, artificially mixedas a manure, promises 
to be a valuable aid to the farmer in those positions where 


the soil abounds ‘with! insoluble silicates or geine, and 


where other manures necessaty to produce decomposition 
or fermentation are not at hand. Prof. Johnston'recom- 
mends a mixture of two parts of lime and one part of salt. 
the mixture to remain incorporated in’ a'shady place, or 
eovered with sods twoor three months before using. Salt 
and lime ‘should: not be used immediantely'after mixing, as 





in this way, should avoid plaster; but Jetany, farmer ‘al- 


bad tésulws are apt toensue; buvalier bemg well mixed ia 
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a dry state and Iving as directed, it may be applied at the 
rate of from thirty to sixty bustrels per aere, either before 
or at the time ofsowing. Mixed withsoot, salt acts with 
great power of roots.’ Mr. Sinclair mixed'six and a half 
bushels of soot with the same quantity of salt, and used 
the mixture on lands sowed to carrots. The result was, 
that unmanared land gave twenty-three tons of roots per 
aere, and the maoured yielded forty tons per acre; and 
Mr. Cartwright fotind that where unmanured soil gave L57 
bushels of potatoes per acre, 30 bushels of soot and six 
of salt, made it produce 240 bushels per acre. Dr. Dana 
furnishes so’ beautiful an explanation of the manner, in 
which this manure acts, that it deserves a place entire : 
“By mixing qticklime with common salt, its’ soda iy let 
loose, the acid eombines with the lime, forming a soluble 
salt of lime, and so long as the soda remains caustie, it has 
no effect on the muriate of lime, but a8 soon as the soda 
becomes inild or carbonated, decomposition of the murtate 
of lime’ is produced, and the comman salt regenerated. 
Commenting then with quicklime and salt, we pass to a 
soluble salt of lime and caustic soda, and from thattommild 
soda, and to carbonate of line and the original salt. If 
these various changes take place in the midst of peat or 
geine, itis evident that the caustic soda acts upon the 
geine, and also evolves ammonia fronr that substance ; 8e- 
condly, that the muriate of lime, in its finely soluble state, 
insinuates itself among the partieles of the geine ; thatthe 
soda is also equally diffused, and that when the soda be- 
comes carbonated, it produces an almost carbonate of lime 
throughout the whole mass, which, by its equal diffusion 
through the soil with the geine, acts upon the: sili- 
cates, as lias been heretofore explained.” To: produce 
these effects, Dr. D. directs to take one bushel of salt and 
two bushels of lime; to make the salt into strong brine, 
and with it slack the lime. Mix both well together, and 
let them remain ten days; then let them be weil ;mixed 
with three cords of peat, shoveled well over for aboutsix 
weeks, when it may beused. A quantity of salt sufficient 
to destroy all vegetation, may be applied-to asdil with 
safety ‘when a few months are to elapse before the crop is 
to be put on ;as the chemical changes which take’ place, 
partially neutralize its effect during this time. Asmall 
quantity mixed with the soil in each hill of corn, has been 
found to protect it fron the wire worm and the cut worm ; 
indeed there is nv substance that inseets of all kinds more 
dread than salt. It is probable, therefore, that further ex- 
periments will show that not the least value of salt is to 
be found in its preventative properties against these depre- 
dators. 
Chareoal is a valuable manure, and applied directly to 
the soil ina pulverized state, produces exellent” ts. 
It acts by rendering the soil more permeable to atmosphe- 


ammonia of the atmosphere, or such as falls in showers ; 
by rendering soils with which it'is incorporated warmer ; 
and by furnishing a constatit supply of carborie to 
growing plants. The productiveness of what-are called 
coal hearths, or those places on which charcoal has‘been 
burned, has long been a common: remark, bul thi#® has 
been commonly attributed to the ashes, burned earthy &c. 
on sach spots, rather than the eoal. ‘The use of coafulone, 
however, shows that thongh these other matters’aré not 
without their value, the great additional fertility of these 
places is mostly owing to the coal. lmmense qnantities 
of this substance are wasted in the vicinity of forges, fur- 
naces, smiths’ shops, &c. which would be of walue, 


were farmers to collect such refuse or dust coal, and ap- 
ply them to their farms. On heavy soils in’ Burope, it 
has long beén customary to pare the surface, and bur the 
tarf so collected, taking care to incorporate asmuneh ef the 
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burnt mass of clay and ashes is scattered over the ground, 
and is found to make a valuable dressing on such soils. 

It is impossible to particularize ail substances that may 
be used as manure. It is evident, from the definition first 
given, that they would embrace all animal matters sage 
exception ; all excrementitious secretions of animals, an 
all vegetable ingredients in one form or another, together 
with a few of the mineral salts, such as the alkaliess sili- 
cates, &e. Thus, oil-cake, bran, yeast, brewers’ grains, 
putrid meat, in short any substance that can be classed un- 
der the above divisions of matter, may be useful as man- 
ures, and this fact should induce great caution in their 
preservation and application. Whatever may be the pre- 
sent condition of a particle of matter, if it has ever formed 
# part of an organic body, it can again become such under 
circumstances favorable to such a condition. 

In the preceding rapid sketch of the principal substan- 
cea valuable as manures, the best methods of preparation 
and use have also, toa considerable extent, been given. 
All then that would now seem necessary for the purpose 
of this Essay, is a condensed view of the principles baid 
down, with such incidental topics as have been passed 
over, but of which a notice appears necessary. 

As the common farmer must always rely on stable or 
farmyard manure, as his principal means of fertilization 
and renovation of his soils, it is to these, to their prepara- 
tion and use, that his attention must be principally direc- 
ted. [tis an important question for him to decide, whe- 
ther he should apply his manure in a long state, that is, 
apply it fresh from his stables and yards before undergoing 
decomposition, or let it remain until the litter and straw 
has fermented and become rotten, before using it. Some 
remarks on this topic have been made in the preceding pa- 
ges, when treated of such manures, but its importance 
will jastify their extension in this place. It has been said 
that rotted manure contains more geine or humus, weight 
for weight, than unrotied or fresh manure. ‘This is pro- 
bahle ; but to make this test decisve, equal weights of dung 
should be taken while fresh, one analyzed at the time, and 
the other when fermented and rotted. This course, itis 
believed, would show a result in favor of the unrotted. 
There can be no doubt, however, that stable litter, &e. 
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into manure of the most valuable quality. = ‘ 
preparing compost, it is true, IS much _eaartd page = 3 i 
drawing it from the yard, but the sxe lhy bad pogo es 
creased, and the quality so much improved, aad hee om 
most economical in the end. The only meth« eagener 
compare with it, is to place these matters over : Ru te 
and let them be composted oF fermented in that an wh ee 
there will always be great waste In this way ; am ¥ apron 
turf or vegetable mold is used fur st > fn 
animal manure, the compost heaps can frequently ber 7 
where they are to be used, and the labor of drawing yor 
terials greatly lessened. Bommer’s patent po ‘e yon 
ly compost made in a scientific and — ma ale 
ery part of process so managed as to produce i P na 
fermentation, without the loss of any of the valuable pa 
of the constituents used. From a knowledge of the pre: 
cesses employed by him, we are able to say that . vere 
his directions are followed, a powerful and vabwable ma- 
nure cannot fail to be produced. The faademnes se 
ciple upon which composts have been made, Is ee 
impregnating earths used in the process with ney, “ 
salts and the gases, wlrich, in the ordimary meth 44 a 
ting, are wholly or partially lost to the farmer. The dis- 
cussions which have been carried on, as to the propriety 
or impropriety of burying manures in the soil, have arisen 
from not stating the kind of manure to be used. The so- 
lid and soluble parts of manure have a tendency to rise. 
The true principle, then, is to bury the unfermented mat- 
tess no deeper than is necessary to secure the moisture re- 
quired for fermentation, while the fermented or decompo- 
sed dung, having no fertitizing gases to lose, may be anx- 
ed at once with the surface earth. Some of the greatest 
crops of Indian corn ever grown in the United States, have 
been produced by placing a heavy dressing of unfermented 
manure on turf land, and turning it uncer with the plow. 
The surface is then rolled to press the sod close upon the 
manure, and afterwards harrowed, to loosen the earth for 
the reception of the seed. Soto each hid}, a small portion 
of fully rotted marnure or compost is put at planting. 
This promotes germination, gives the young plant a vigor- 
ous start, and by the time the roots have penetrated be- 





should be partially ferinented before using, and the mvis- | 
ture necessary for the process should, if possible, be the 
urine of the animals or the drainings of the vards. Straw, 
in dung intended for a particular crop, is of little use unless 
the fermentation has far progressed ; Md a distinguished 
German farmer has asserted that he considered straw as of | 
no consequence in manure, except as acting the part of a 
sponge to retain the fluid parts of the animal manures. 
There are some exceptions to this remark, as when straw 
is applied to heavy clay grounds before routing. In this | 
case, when plowed under, it gives a degree of porosity to 
the soil, absorbs part of the moisture, and acts the part of 
a valuable amender, while it is eventually converted into 
a manure, or a source of carbonic gas. Where the unfer- 
mented dung of the yard or stable is applied to the soil, it 
should be covered at once by the plow, that the gases lib- 
erated in fermentation may not be lost, and that the mois- 
ture necessary for fermentation may be secured. When 
rotted or fermented, the covering is not of such conse- 
quence, and it may, without loss, be scattered on the sur- 
face and mixed with it. If used without fermeuting, it 
should be applied to hoed or summer crops, such as corn 
or roots, a3 these are in that state while the manure is at 
the height of its fermentation, when forcing manures are 
the most useful ; but if applied to the smaller grains, they 
are most active when matter for the perfection of the seed, 
not the enlargement of the straw, is most needed, and the 
last is increased at the expense of the first. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, there can be little 





yond this, fermentation has commenced in the bong ma- 
nure, and thes fertilizing matters are furnished in the great- 
est abundance when most wanted by the plant. 

Of the mineral manures used, lime, as has been already 
stated, is the most important, and wonder abl its forms, is 
extensively used in Europe and in this country. The 
German farmers of Lancaster, Chester, and the adjoining 
counties of Pennsybvania, nse lime more extensively than 
in any other part of this country. Considerable discus- 
sion has been had at different times as to the comparitive 
value of limes that contain magnesia, or such as are free 
from it; but the value of hime as a dressing for soils, seems 
to be every where coneeded in those districts where it has 
been used. [t appearsas the result of experience, that 
lime produces the best effect on what are called stiffloams, 
or loams inclining to clay, and in which a good propor- 
tion of decayed organic matter is found. It is found, too, 
that it operates more favorably on soils natural to oak and 
its kindred trees, such as walnut, poplar, &c. than on those 
where the beech, elm and maple constitute the principal 
timber. It is singular that the richest limestone lands, as 
they are called from being based on this rock, are frequent- 
ly those on which heavy dressings of lime operate like a 
charm. If used as a top dressing, lime is usually applied 
to the sod in the fall; but the practice most approved, is 
to lime the corn ground in the spring, on the inverted 
sod. Manure is applied to the wheat crop after lime. The 
quantity of lime used varies much. There is no doubt 
it has sometimes been used in excessive quantities; and 
when used on soils nearly destitute of ve . 





question that the most economical way of making and us- 
ing manures, is to convert the stable and barnyard manure 
into compost, by the additon of peat, swamp muck, clean- 
sing of ditches, wash of roads, leashed ashes, or even com- 
mon loam or earth, taking care, when the manure is wan- 
ted for heavy soils, that the earth used in the compost 
should be as light or sandy as may be ; and where the soil 
is hight, that the compost earth should be marly clay. In- 
to such a compost heap, all weeds, straw, litter, animal 
matier of all kinds, night soil, &c. &c., may be thrown, 
and upon itall the wash of the yards and urine of the sta- 
bles may be poured ; and if the animal and vegetable mat- 
ters as they accumulate, are kept covered and moist, the 
fermentation will go on successfully ; the alkalies and salts 
ofthe animal matters will act on the vegetable part and 


‘wafurate the earths used, and the whole will be converted 


getable matter, 
can produce no good effect. Ona medium soil, fifly bush- 
els per acre may be considered an abun 


dant dressing ; but 
three or four times that is sometimes used. The best 
method of using lime, is to take it from the kiln, unslacked, 


and deposit it in the field where it is to be used, not more 
than three or four bushels in a place; and either slack it 
by pouring water over it, or, which is better, by coverin 
each pile with earth, and letting them slack by the pan, 
ture thus furnished. When sufficiently fine, the earth and 
the lime are mixed by shoveling over, and the mass is 
then scattered over the land to be dressed. The svil 
should be well harrowed after the application of lime ~ 
gr ae it — ey with the surface earth. 

13 obvious that the t i ' 
be limited by the abiliey of thee oe ar 


owner, O i 
supply of manures, is depending the fertility "of tis sulle, 
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the amount of his crops, and consequently the ¢ 
which his labor is rewarded. reis me dite to 
a farm, so safe as that for manure ; and the labor required 
to increase it, is never labor lost; at least, if directed ted 
an ordinary share of agricultural knowledge and skill 
Every sourc? of supply should be made available ; noth 
capable of ferulizing should be lost. The farmer wh 
takes from his soil more than he returus to it, i surely 
impoverishing it; and if he escapes such a calantity him 
self, he leaves to his successors a worn out farm, I he 
returns as much as he receives, his farm will retain jtg 
original fertility only ; but the true farmer will Scarcely be 
content with this. To increase its fertility, and the amount 
and quality of the erap taken from the soil, should be the 
aim of the husbandman. Vhis done, his labor is lessened, 
his profits are greater, his farm is worth more; nor my . 
the pleasure arising from beautiful fields, golden harvests, 
fine animals, and accumulating prosperity, be omitted in 
making up our estimate of the advantages of success{y| 
culture. Manure may be a homely subject, but on its pre. 
paration and use every thing is depending. Withou it 
the green of our pastures, the golden yellow of our corn 
fields, and the fine beef and white loaf of our tables coulg 
not exist. To the farmer, manure must be the first thing 
and it must be the last thing; with it, he can do every 
thing ; without it, nothing. 





Corn Saux Sucar ann Motasses. 
To the Editors of the Tennessee State Agriculturist : 


Gentlemen :—Whilst deservedly great importance is at- 
tached, in various parts of our country, to the culture of 
Silk and manvfacture of Lard Oi} and Candles, it is some- 
what surprising that comparatively bittle interest is mani- 
fested in regard to another source of independence just 
commencing its existence, and which in consequence of 
the more universal appropriation of its prototype is, to say 
the beast, equal in point of value to either of the above 
named prodvetions. J allude to Cornstabk Sagar aud Mo- 
lasses. Probably as barge a sum is annually pait for su- 
gar and molasses by the citizens of Tennessee, as the 
whole amount of taxes collected for the support of the 
state government. A saving of all this, which ean and 
ought to be done, would be sensibly and beneficially felt 
throughout our whole community. Sinee sending to you 
the communication on this subject, published in the lest 
number of the Agriculturist, | have been favored with the 
perusal of the report of H. L. Ectswortn, Ese. Commis- 
sionor of Patents. A large space in this valuable doeo- 
ment is occupied with details of various experiments in 
regard to and directions for manufacturing cornstalk su- 
gar and molasses. Aud as | was somewhat suspicious 
that the favourable account I gave of the success of my 
own hasty and imperfect experiments might, to some ex- 
tent, be deemed the results of enthusiasm, it was espe- 
cially gratifying to perceive in the above named. produc- 
tion confirmation the most ample of every thing } advane- 
ed on the subject. Perhaps many of your readers who 
fee} interested in this business, have not enjoyed the op- 
portunity of examining Mr. Ellsworth’s report, and I shall 
therefore proceed to make such extracts from it as it is 
presumed will prove most satisfactory anid useful. lo- 
deed if many of its articles relating to rural and domestic 
economy were transferred to the s of the Agricultu- 
rist, they could not be more agreeably and profitably oc- 
eupied. Now for the extracts. Mr. Ellsworth in his in- 
troductory remarks amongst other things says: “Yet 


the results have every where been so satisfactory, thal | 


though but little sugar has been made, not one person 
from whom we have heard expresses a doubt of ils entire 
practicability, or the least discouragement, On the con- 
trary they one and all confidently assert that the prodact 
will yet become a great staple in our country. An et 
cellent molasses or sirup has usually been obtained, ad 
were this the only thing secured, yet in this poin of view 
it would doubtless prove a great desideratum.” Me. 
Weas, of Wilmington, Delaware, in relation to his last 
experiment says: “These anticipations have been mote 
and more confirmed by every succeeding step in the ine 
vestigation. We obtained 50 gallons of sirup, which 
boiled to the density of sugar, was much richer and bet: 
ter than the best sugar-house molasses. Part of it 
sold for $1 per gallon. We also had 10 gallons evapo 
rated in broad shallow vessels; this erysta/liaed readily 


and made good sugar. Besides the produets above men 
tioned, we obtained from the acre 40 gallons of Vinegar 





The fodder was equal to 2 tons of hay. One fourth of 
the crop was lost in consequence of being prostraved by 
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a storm and another fourth by the stalks being imperfect- 
ly pressed. I do not think any manufacture ever prom- 
jsed better in the early stages of its introduction.” 

Mr. Blake of Indianapolis, Indiana, did not succeed in 
making sugar, but made 260 or 250 gallons of thick 
sirup. He says: “My main object in trying the experi- 
ment was to ascertain whether the Cornstalk contains 
eaccharine matter sufficient to make it an object to culti- 
vate hereafter as one of the great staples of our state. On 
this point | am satisfied that in a few years it will become 
an article of export and great value to the West. My 
molasses is esteemed by all who taste it, to be superior io 
New Orleans. When J got my mill to work well | could 
grind 300 gallons of juice in 18 hours work with two 
horses, allowing one hour for each horse atatime. Two 
boys could attend the mill with ease.” Mr. Plummer of 
Richmond, in the same state, says: The success equals 
the expectations as to the quantity, but the quality was 
pot so fine as expected, and it is supposed more milk of 
lime was used than necessary. The sugar however 
proved equal to second quality New Orleans.* The 
farmers there, he adds, as an evidence of their confidence, 
do not expect to open their sugar trees again.” Mr. 
Goodrich of Terre Haut, is also stated to have produced 
from 8 gallons of juice, 2 gallons of molasses, pronounc- 
ed by competent judges to be equal to sugar-house mo- 
lasses. For boiling, Mr. Webb recommends shallow 
copper vessels about 2 feet long, 18 inches wide and 6 
inches deep. In such the evaporation can be completed 
in 2 hours, whilst in deep vessels it requires 10 or 12 
hours. The more speedily the boiling is performed the 
more readily will the sirup erystalize, but the molasses 
will not be so good as when boiled a greater length of 
time. Professor Mapes of New York, who appears to 
have paid considerable attention to the business, in a let. 
ter to Mr. Ellsworth, gives the following directions; 
“To cut the stalk as ripe as possible and express the juice 
without loss of time, as every moment after cutting will 
deterivrate the quality. The time occupied from cutting 
the cane to finishing the boiling, should not exceed one 
hour. About a quart of clear lime water to every 100 
gallons of juice should be added the moment it is express- 
ed. The kettle should be so arranged that the moment 
it is done, the charge should be thrown into a cooler 
capable of holding a number of charges. The first charge 
should be left in the cooler without stirring until the sec- 
ond is thrown in, then with an oar scrape the crystals 
found on the sides and bottom loose and gently stir the 
whole (the less stirred the better) When all is in the 
cooler let the whole stand until it cools down to 174°, 
Then fill out into conical moulds of wood or metal with 
a holein theapex When sufficiently cool (say 14 hours) 
pull out the plug and insert a sharp point nearly as large 
as the hole and stand the mould on a pot to drip. Leav- 
ing it on the pot in a temperature of 80° will run off its 
molasses and leave it in a merchantable shape, and this 
will probably require 20 days.” The professor further 
says: Since I last saw you | have made some experi- 
ments on the cornstalks, and if your statements are cor- 
rect as to the quantity of juice which can be obtained from 
an acre, there can be no doubt as to its entire superiority 
over the sugarcane. I fear, however, that the enthusiasm 
of those who made the experiments you spoke of haa led 
them into errors.” Sustainedt by authority so respect- 
able, | shall conclude by repeating the assertion formerly 
made, that cornstalk sugar and sirup or even the sirup a 
lone (if properly made) can be substituted for New Or- 
leans or any other kind of brown sugar, without any in- 
fringement of the legitimate prerogatives of our tastes or 
comfort. Very Respectfully, 

W. H. Deaperick. 

Athens, May, 1843. 


ee 


*Pretty well we should think for the first attempt. 

{The worthy Professor may rest assured that there is 
neither mistake nor enthusiasm in regard to this part of 
the business. With the express view of determining this 
point, | counted and superintended the grinding of 100 
stalks, which yielded 10 gallons and 1 quart of juice, and 
this made one gallon of sirup concentrated to the point of 
crystallization. An acre of land capable of producing 40 
bushels of corn, if planted 3 feet each way and 3 sialks 
ina hill, or in rows 3 feet wide and stalks 1 foot apart, 
~ will yield 14000 such stalks; of course 140 gallons of 
thick sirup equal to 1000 ibs. sugar, or about 170 gallons 
of the density of common molasses. 





ApvantaGe or Biue Grass Pastures. 
The advantages of Blue Grass Pastures are very clear- 
ly stated in the following communication, which we copy 
from the Prairie Farmer. 


Blue Grass—by Thomas N. Wells. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you have a handful of blue grass, 
plucked at one grasp, from the sod, the longest stalk 
measuring 2 feet, and the shortest 17 inches to the end 
of the seed stem, and to the end of the blades, about 3 
inches longer—the growth of 1843, and plucked this 
day. I hope you will receive it fresh. 4t was taken from 
the side of a piece of plowed ground which adjoins a blue 
grass patch, and has not been fed this spring. 

There is one fact—and the other is, that until about the 
10th inst., we have been obliged to feed corn and hay to 
our stock, to keep them alive until the prairie grass should 
grow sufficiently for that purpose. Even now, the prairie 
is a lean pasture. My cattle have been ousted from their 
blue grass this spring, by about 300 and odd sheep which 
I have in keeping. These sheep have had no feed of any 
kind, since the Ist day of April, except pasturage, and 
they are now fat. They were put upon it as soon as the 
snow would Jet their noses to the ground. 

Again—last fall my stock were kept upon the grass un- 
til the 12th of November, when the herbage was covered 
with snow,and so remained until the Ist of April, with 
the exception of a few days in January. Had the climate 
been open, the sheep would have required little else than 
the grass, although it was cropped quite short in the fall. 

From the foregoing, I draw two conclusions: Ist, That 
the tame grasses, and especially blue grass, even if fed 
throught the summer and fall, will afford good feed about 
six weeks later in autumn, and about six weeks earlier in 
the spring, than the prairie grass. If shut up all the sum- 
mer and fall, the blue grass affords the best of feed all 
winter, when the snow does not cover it. Think of that 
—six weeks in the fall, and six weeks in the spring! !— 
does it not shorten our winter three months, for ail the 
purposes of stock raising and pasturage ? 

2nd. The grass I send you, has obviously felt the effects 
of the plow—for the grass upon the adjoining sod, in the 
same piece, which has lain undisturbed for abuut 3 years, 
will not average more than eight inches in heighth. The 
inference is legitimate then, that any precess which shall 
stir the soil, whether it be by the scarifice, a sharp har- 
row, a set of coulters, or even by the plow, will much 
increase the luxuriance of the herbage. 

] know as well as any one, that farmers cannot do all 
they would wish, at once; but itis astonishing, that they 
will toil and sweat through the heat of summer, to raise 
grain to feed to cattle, and horses and sheep through the 
winter, and find in the spring, that a few cattle have de- 
voured the labor of a year. Hogs must be fattened on 
grain—working horses must be fed on grain—and all stock 
may require a litle occasionally; but | much doubt the 
economy of keeping store stock of any kind on grain. 
Grain is worth but little, it is trne, in money—but it is 
worth just as much in labor and sweat, as it ever was. 

Ww. J. Phelps, Esq., has truly said in your paper, that 
we are too much of a grain-growing people—not too much 
for the purposes of sale, but for feeding to our stuck. And, 
as Mr. Sanborn says, put up plenty of prairie hay, if you 
have no other; butdo not forget, it soon will cost more 
labor to haul it from beyond the settlements, than all the 
labor of making your crop of Timothy at home. Many 
will reply, that they are not fixed for ii—or have not time 
to seed] down a meadow or pasture. Now let me suggest 
to my brother farmers, a definite plan for an experiment, 
to satisly their own minds on this subject. If you put 
in wheat in the coming autum, harrow say, five acres of it 
very smooth after seeding—buy one bushel of Timothy 
seed, and half a bushel of blue grass seed, mix thorough- 
ly, and sow upon the five acres—in spring, put on clover 
to suit you. You lose nothing but your seed in case of 
failure or disappointment—but if you do not find the 
profit in good sweet hay, and late and early pasture, and 
the comfort from having rich milk and butter after your 
neighbors cows are dry, (to say nothing of hunting cows 
in thickets and brakes afier night-fall,) to exceed that to 
be derived from any other ten acres upon your farms, then 
I will hold my peace, or even consent to be turned out 
to grass, till my reason returns, like Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Rabylonish memory. I meant to say but one word, but 
have said, { find, at least twenty. 

French Creek, Peoria co., Ill., May 13, 1843. 

The grass sent by Mr. Welles is received with thanks, 
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Many suppose this to be the grass which comes up apon- 
taneously, about old Indian grounds. It appears to be a 
different affair, although that species answers the descrip- 
tion of this, in growing early and late. We noticed some 
this spring, that afforded rich feed for stock, at least three 
weeks before the other grass had started, even on bottom 
lands.—Ed. Pratrie Farmer. 





Lucerne.—We have noticed several times this season, 
the luxuriant growth of some lucerne mixed with grasses 
on a part of the grounds on which the late Hon. John 
Lowell experimented. We know not how long it is since 
the lucerne was sowed ; but it is probably five years or 
more. The soil we cannot pretend to describe with ac- 
curacy, but it must he heavy and rather wet. It is a sort 
of intervale on the banks of a small stream. The subsoil 
must be quite wet; and yet two weeks ago the lucerne 
there was double the height of any of the other grasses, 
and its foliage large and rich. Yes, two weeks ago lass 
Monday, when we saw it, this lucerne was more than a 
foot high apparently, and had the ground been covered 
with that alone, there would have been at that time a good 
crop. 

We think the lucerne has not been tried so much in 
this country as its luxuriance entitles it to. It has been 
made to do well in various places, and we have no doubt 
that a little experience with it, would enable us to grow 





it successfully on most of our farms, and that we should 
- find it much more productive than any of our grasses or 
our clovers. The appearance of that on the Lowell 
\grounds has raised the question with us, whether the 
European recommendation thatit be sown ona dry sandy 
or gravelly soil, is wise for us, with our hotter suns and 
dryer sunmers.—V. E. Farmer. 





§3New Srecies or Hemp.-—The following commu- 
nication will astonish the hemp-growers. If this is really 
a new kind of hemp, it will prove of great value. The 
sample is very superior. being extremely strong and of 
light color. Jt is harsher and much stronger than the 
common is generally, but we have seen common hemp, 
when but little watered, resemble it very closely. The 
writer of this letter is an old subscriber of ours, and we 
cannot suspect him of deception, but he may be himself 
deceived. We should be thankful for farther information 
on the subject :— Louisville Jour. 

To the Editor of the Louisville Journal. 


Marrowsone, CumsBercapr Co., Ky., 
May 15, 1843. 

Gentlemen : Knowing that you take a deep interest in 
whatever will benefit Kentucky, I take the liberty of 
sending you a sample of what I shall call Native Aweri- 
can hemp, a plant that has lately been discovered in this 
section of country. | cannot at this time give you a de- 
scription of the plant, as it was not observed until the last 
of February, by the gentleman of whom I got the sample 
that I send you. He informed me that it first attracted 
his attention by observing the fibre hanging loose on the 
plant, and that a good hand ceuld gather and break on the 
ordinary hemp-break 200 pounds per day. This hemp 
will not require pulling up and rolling in the usual man- 
ner, but is left to stand as it grows, until it is sufficiently 
rotted, when it is broken off at the ground and taken to 
the break. He also informed me that he procured near @ 
pound of the broken hemp from a space of eighteen inch- 
es square. | have seen the roots of the plant; it is of the 
biennial kind : the seeds were all gone at the time of dis- 
covery. 1 wish you to present the sample to the Agri- 
cultural Society. 1 will gladly give you any farther in- 
formation thai I can concerning this singular plant afier § 
see the growth of it. Yours, very truly, 

Samuev Smivey. 





Bees.—To prevent bees from going off upon swarming, 
take the precaution, when they exhibit a disposition to 
swarm, to stop most of the holes by which they leave the 
hive, so as to force the swarm to be a good while coming 
out. The swarm is commonly made up of the young 
bees, many of whom can scarcely fly; and as nothi 
can be done by the swarm till all are out of the hive, bus 
fly about in the air, by prolonging the time of their com- 
ing out, the feeble ones get tired, and their plans so fras- 
trated, that it is necessary for them to alight for rest, and 
to re-arrange for their journey. If the swarm be able to 





leave the old hive all at once, they care but little about 
alighting.— Prairie Farmer. 
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IMPRoveMENT IN THE Times—Jn the Ist number of the 
present volume, we gave the assurance to our agricultural 
brethren, that we saw the evidences of certain signs, which 
induced us to believe that, in a very short period, matters 
would improve, and that a gradual melioration in those 
interests in which agriculturists were most deeply con- 
cerned, would take place; and we are nota little gratified 
to find, that the truth of our opinion we then formed, has 
already begun to be verified, as the prices of most agri- 
cultural products have already advanced, and we doubt 
not, that they will, ere long, be such as will (the relative 
prices of those articles consumed by farmers and planters, 
not produced by them, being considered) afford satisfac- 
tory remuneration. We do not wish to excite any san- 
guine notions, that the high prices of many years back 
will be realized, because we do not entertain any such 
belief. The present condition of the world, and its as- 
pect prospectively, both concur to forbid indulgence in 
any such belief; but we are clearly ofthe opinion, that the 
prices which will be obtained during the present and next 
year, unless some unforeseen events should occur, will be 
such as will generously repay the husbandman for his 
toils, with, perhaps, the exceptions of cotton and sugar, 
and ‘even these great staples of our country, will, we think, 
command what may be considered moderately remunerat- 
ing prices. The latter we feel assured will; though, 
from over production, and other collateral circumstances, 
the prices of the former may notadvance in an equal ratio 
with other products. For jet us theorize as we may, 
there is no truth more certain, than that glutted markets 
will bring down the value of any commodity, be it what 
it may, demand being mostly limited to actual wants, and 
supply often found in excess, but never without producing 
a depreciation of value. 





Tue Crops—Tue Grain MarnketT—BreapstTerrs. 

A circular letter unser the above head, dated Si. Louis, 
May 10th, 1843, addressed by George K. Budd, a flour 
factor and commission merchant of St. Louis, Sieesesiel 
to his correspondents, is going the rounds of the papers. 
At the time it made its first appearance, we read it atten- 


ing and comparing the various opinions and facts, which 
after the most diligent and well directed inquiries he was 
enabled to get together, he arrived at the conviction, that 
the only safe calculation he could make, would be to add 
10 per cent to the product of 1841, and thus attain that 
of 1842. This was probably as safe a way of reaching 
the truth, under the circumstances, as could have been 
adopted; but with the best intentions, (and no man has 
better ones than Mr. Ellsworth) it is utterly impossible to 
approach to any thing like certainty, as to resulls, in any 
calculations predicated upon mere opinions, The esti- 
mate of Mr. Ellsworth, was at the time of its promulga- 
tion considered too high by some of the best and closest 
calculators in the country, and among the rest by that 
clear, cool-headed man, Professor Colman. We, how- 
ever, did not cavil at it, but thought it then, as we think 
it now, as near an approvimalion to the reality as could 
well be arrived at, as our own information went to show, 
that a large increase of seed had been sown in the fall of 
1841, and the general yield of the States had been good, 
while that of particular States had been very heavy. 

Mr. Budd estimates the yield of wheat at 20 bushels 
per acre,an estimate, we think, entirely too large. Jt may 
hold good in the new Western wheat growing States, 
where the soil has not been exhausted of its humus and 
potash; but so far as the o/d wheat growing States are 
concerned, it is fully 50 per cent. above the average pro- 
duct; yet even among these, there are many exceptions, 
and exceptions too, which exceed his average of 20 bush- 
els to the acre; though that quantity, with most of them, 
would be considered an extraordinary product. Indeed, 
itis a melancholy fact, that where one wheat grower in 
the old States averages 20 bushels per acre, there are fifty 
who do not average 105, and as many, whose average will 
not reach 10 bushels to the acre. If then, we take these 
facts, and consider the various enemies which the wheat 
crop have to encounter, in the shape of frost, insects and 
disease, we think there is infinitely more reliance to be 


|placed in the detailed estimate, by States, of Mr. Ells- 


worth, than there is in the Jumping one of Mr. Budd, 
which appears to us to have as many of the elements of 
guessing and haphazard in it, as any document we have 
ever seen. 

Now then, we propose to take Mr. Ellsworth’s estimate 





tively, and were so well convinced that the dala upon 
which the statements of the writer were founded, were 
unsale, untenable and exaggerated, that we determined My 
once neither to publish it, nor notice its contents. But! 
as a degree of consequence appears to be given to il, to 
which, from its inaccuracies, itis not entitled, we deem it 
out duty to point out such parts as appear to us erroneous. 
We know how difficult it is, for any one to make any 
statement upon suppositious data, which will approach 
even to the character of an approximation to reality, and, 
therefore, acquit Mr. Budd of all intention of sinister de- | 
sign, or of the most remote desire to mislead the public | 
judgment. We believe, however, that he is altogether 








of the product of 1842, as the basis of an estimate, re- 
duce the surplus of 1841, so as to make it correspond 
with Mr. Ellsworth’s estimate of 1841; take the ratios of 
consumption, for home use and for seed and for export, 
as assumed by Mr. Budd, as our data upon that head, and 
then make our statement accordingly, although we think 
the allowance, per capita, of 4} bushels for home con- 
sumption, entirely too small, and believe that a large 


| quantity of wheat has been consumed this last winter and 


spring in the West, in the sustenance of stock after the 
other provender became exhausted. 
Our recapitulation will stand thus: 


Bushels. 


wrong in the bases upon which he has predicated his esti- | Crop of 1842 agreeable to Mr. Ellsworth, 102,317,340 


mates, and that they are calculated to do injury to the 
agricultural interests, and so believing, wil! take the liberty 
of directing public attention to those parts of his circular, 
wherein we believe he is in error, and of making such 
corrections as we consider to be required by the occasion. 

In the first place, Mr. Budd estimates the product of 
wheat in 1842, at 110 millions of bushels; which for the 
following reasons we consider altogether too high. The 
product of wheat, agreeably to the census of 1840 was 
€4,823.272 bushels: Mr. Ellsworth, in his valuable Re- 
port to Congress for 1842, estimates the crop of 184], at 
91,642,957 bushels, and in his report of 1843, he esti- 
mates the crop of 1842, at 102,317,340 bushels. In the 
formation of his judgment, he songht information, in every 
quarter, from the most authentic sources, and after weigh- 
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eh 


Surplus on hand of prior year, graduated 
| by Mr. E.’s estimate of 91,642,951 bush- 


els for 184], 3,332,471 


105,649,811 





Making on hand, Ist October, 1842, 

Consumption from Ist Oct. 1842 
to Ist Oct. 1843, 

Exportation to various places in 
grain and flour, 

Seed for present crop, 


83,250,000 


10,000.000 
8,662.500 101,912,500 





Leaving on hand, Ist Oct. 1943, 3,737,311 

By Mr. Budd’s estimate, arbitrarily assuming 110 mil- 
lions of bushels as the product of 1842, and making all 
his other data correspondent to that basis, he makes the 
surplus on hand on the Ist of Oct. 1843, to be carried to 
the present year’s crop, 12,087,500 bushels; butas we 




















believe that the opportunities which are enjoyed by Mr. 
Ellsworth, arising from his official station, extensive ac- 
quaintance, numerous correspondents, great popularity, 
and passion for statistics, give him great advantages, we 
consider him the safer calculator. Let us then compare 
the two results. 


Surplus on hand according to Mr. Budd, 1st 
October, 1843, 12,087.500 
Surplus according to Mr. Ellsworth’s data, 3,737,311 


Difference in bushels, 8,350,189 

Now, whether we take the one or the other of these 
estimates, its result must, at best, be considered but an 
approximation to certainty; but for the reasons assigned, 
we have given the preference to that of Mr. Ellsworth, 
and find, that Mr. Budd, merely from the force of a tob © 
sanguine temperament, has created a surplus of last year’s 
crop, to be added to that of the present year, of over 8 1-3 
millions of bushels more than we believe will actually be 
on hand. Butthe wheat growers, and especially those 
of the old States, will be able to judge of the accuracy of © 
any statement, which estimates the average product of the 
whole United States at 20 bushels per acre. 

Mr. Budd gives a similar statement for the years 1843 
and 1844, by which he demonstrates, that on the Ist of 
October 1844, there will be a deficiency of 6,200,000 
bushels of wheat; but as we have satisfied ourself, that 
his calculations of the preceding years are made with a 
degree of looseness, which render them unreliable, we 
have no fancy or encouragement to follow him any far- 
ther; but will state, that he gives it as his opinion, that 
the product of the wheat crop of 1843, will fall short of 
that of 1842, fully one-fourth, or twenty-five per cent.— 
And while Mr. Budd admits this falling off in product, he 
states, that there were 5 per cent. more wheat seeded last 
fall than the fall before. If we were to avail ourself of 
this admitted falling off in product, take Mr. Ellsworth’s 
aggregate yield as our guide, and carry ona similar eal- 
culation to the one we have already made, for the year 
1844, instead of the deficiency being, as estimated by Mr. 
Budd, 6 1-5 millions of bushels, it would be sufficient to 
awaken fears of famine. But as we have no taste in that 
way, and have already shewn tolerably clear, that he has 
made a miscalculation in the surplus of 1843, we think it 
quite as probable, that he has been equally unfortunate in 
making out his deficiency for 1844. Therefore, as even 
imaginary famines, under the excitement of anticipation, 
might prove as unpleasant as have the destruction of the 
world prophecied by the fanatic Miller, and we hold it to 
be unchristian to be meeting evil half way, we prefer to 
leave the issue with the same kind Providence, who has 
watched over us from the era of our freedom up to the 
present day, under the confiding assurance, that come 
what may, we will be fully as well cared for as we may 
have deserved. 

We shall now close this article, by disclaiming all in- 
tention of calling in question the purity of Mr. Budd’s 
motives, and we do this the more cheerfully, as we be- 
lieve his errors of figures to have proceeded solely from 
an honest conviction in the truth of the premises he has 
assumed, and a laudable desire to communicate informa- 
tion which he considered important to be known. 








To Destroy Stucs vron Wueat.—Collect a number 
oflean ducks; keep them all day without food, and turn 
them into the fields towards evening; each duck would de- * 
vour the slugs much faster thin a man could collect them, 
and then get fat for market. 





Hens—Ecos —If you wish for hens to hatch female 
chicks, select those eggs to set them which are distin- 
guished for having smooth ends. Those which have 


their small ends roughened by concentric circles, and 
which are the most oval in form, produce cocks, fis 
matter of iniportance, sometimes, to the grower to ondet= 





stand this fact. Atleast so thought Collumella.—Maine | 
Cultivator. 
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Goutsart & Baer’s Manure Process. 


«Will the Editor of the American Farmer be so oblig- 


ing as to inform us whether or not Messrs. Gouliart & 
Baer, entrust their secret, with the right of using it, to 


others; and if they do, on what terms ?”—Farmer’s Gaz. 

It gives us pleasure to reply tothe inquiry of our friend 
of the Cheraw Farmer’s Gazette. Every purchaser of a 
right, receives from Messrs. G. & B.a printed pamphlet, 
containing full directions both as regards the mode of 
constructing the manure heaps, and the ingredients used 
in the composition of the decomposing liquid. The price 
of rights vary, according to size of farms, from, we think, 
$8. to $20. 

The party purchasing a right is bound to keep the 
secret to himself. 

We know the constituents used in making the liquid, 
and have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that, 
besides being calculated to produce the desired fermenta- 
tion, they add much to the nutritive qualities of the manure, 
and also contribute largely in those mineral properties, 
which impart vigor to the growing plant, act as solvents 
to silex, neutralize humic acid, and promote maturation 


in the fruit. 





Topacco Crop or Vircinta.—The editor of the 
Lynchburg Virginian, in speaking of the prospects of the 
Tobacco crop of Virginia, says, that “from present ap- 
pearances, it would seem that the next crop of tobacco in 
Virginia must bea shortone. There is, in the first place, 
a general complaint of the scarcity of plants; and in the 
next, the lateness of the season would prevent the piteh- 
ing of a very heavy crop even if the plants were abundant. 
It is nearly the middle of June, when ordinarily, the crop 
is planted; and yet we have heard of many planters who 
have nota plant in the hills, and very few, we presume, 
have got through with it, Unless a planting season shall 
come very soon, the crop, we think, must be a very small 


one. 





Wheat and Cotton in Georgia.—Owing to a prevailing 
drought, the wheat and cotton crops in Georgia have suf- 
fered sorely, and, at the last advices, presented very dis- 
couraging prospects. 





Curcutio in THE PLum.—The New England Farmer 
contains a correspondence between Mr. Benj. V. French, 
of Braintree, Massachusetts, and an eminent Horticulturist 
of the State of New York, upon the subject of a prevent- 
ive remedy against the ravages of this destructive insect 
in plum, apricot, and other trees of that nature. It ap- 
pears that while on a visit to the latter gentleman, Mr. 
French was told by him that he had great faith in salt as 
a sure remedy against the curculio, and after Mr. French’s 
return home he wrote for information, as to the mode of 
application and quantity of salt used. 

The letter in reply to these inquiries, states—that the 
writer cannot say how small a quantity will answer, for 
he has always put it on so as to make the groand look 
white, a little further than the branches extend: that the 
salt may be put on any time before the fruit sets: the 
writer does not think that he has had ten plums stong 
this year, except on one tree, around which he had put 
no salt, and on that one there was nota plum but what 
was stung by the ecurculio. The writer has the fullest 
confidence in the efficacy of the salt; but says, that it is 
necessary to observe some care, if there should be plants 
under the plum trees, as the salt will destroy them. 

So jar as the stinging of this mischievous insect may 
be concerned, we should think that the season is too far 
advanced for salt to be of essential preventive service, ap- 
plied on the ground, though we do think, that a solution 
of salt, if thrown by a garden engine on the tree, would 
prove beneficial, by rendering the fruit repulsive to the 


like that of all others, is delicately sensitive, and would 
induce it to avoid the young fruit from the saline impreg- 
nation of its external surface. 





Arrte Tree Borers—As it is in this and the next 
month that these destructive insects lay their eggs on the 
trunk, near the root, of the apple, quince and other trees, 
it strikes us that it would be a good plan to subject the 
body of each tree in an orchard to a washing, with a hard 
brush with strong ley, to be made either of ashes, or pot 
ash, at least once in every two weeks from now until 
August. A washing with lime water, made. strong, might 
have an equally good effect in the destruction of the eggs.” 
We recommend this course, because we Jook upon all 
preventive means as best. 

Should the insect bore into the tree, it is recommended 
by Professor Harris to insert a wire and destroy him in 
his hole of mischief. 

Dr. H. also recommends that a little camphor be insert- 
ed in the holes, which we think well of, provided the 
hole be stopped to confine the scent, as, from experience, 
we have found the smell of camphor more offensive to in- 
sects generally than any thing else we have ever known 
to be used. 





* We feel certain that the ammoniacal liquor made, and daily 
thrown away, at gas houses, would have an equally good effect, as 
the old boy himself could hardly stand the stench. 





Ruta Baca Turnips.—We would particularly remind 
those who may desire to cultivate a crop of Ruta Baga 
turnips, the present season, that the time has arrived for 
sowing the seed. As we have repeatedly given directions 
for their culture we will now only make a few general 
remarks. 

1. The ground must be well manured, with the same 
kind of manure as are used for other turnips. 

2. The ground should be twice ploughed, the first time 
very deep, and after being harrowed, the manure should 
be put on and ploughed in about 2 or 3 inches deep; then 
the ground should be harrowed and rolled. 

3. The ground being thus prepared, drills must be made 
2 feet a part and 1 inch deep. As the drills are made, 
drill in the seed thinly, cover them with mould or well 
rotted manure, mixed as follows, to every 5 bushels of 
mould add 1 bushel of ashes and incorporate them well 
together. After the seed is covered with the compost, 
let the drill be patted down with the hoe. 

4. In preparing the seed, soak them 24 hours in fish 
oil, then drain and dry them in plaster or ashes, when 
they must be immediately drilled in. No danger need be 
apprehended from the seed remaining almost any length 
of time in the oil. If oil be not convenient, soak the seed 
ina brine made of salt and hot water. 

5. When the plants first come up, sprinkle fresh slacked 
lime over them, two or three mornings in succession, 
while the dew is on them. 

5. Keep them clean of weeds from their first coming up, 
till you lay them by; take care that you never permit the 
weeds to get ahead of you—and be sure to keep the earth 
open. 

7. As soon as the plants get two or three inches high, 
and beyond harm from the fly, chin out, so as to stand from 
6 to 8 inches apart in the rows. 


&F Be sure, if you wish a good crop, and desire to 
raise plenty of roots for your sheep and other stock, to sow 
your seed without further delay. 





Peacn Trees—One cause of the destruction of peach 
trees by the past cold winter, is the bringing of trees, 
and of stones from which to raise trees from the south. 
We have for years been warning farmers against this prac- 
lice, showing the importance of raising trees from seeds 


We are informed that one mau has itost O0U trees: that 
were brought from New Jersey.. This isa cold climate 


seems well adapted. Yet by proper measures we may ac- 


But if we go on heedlessly, disregatding the true prinei- 
ples of science in cultivating trees, and procure our seeds 


as many do.at present, heartily rue our folly. A litle re- 
flection upon this subject will.correct this great evil— 
The seeds for peach trees should if possible, be obtained 
from our hardy native trees, that have long been accus- 
tomed to our climate. 

The peach tree has many formidable enemies in the in- 
sects thatattack it. Among the most destructive is the 
borer. We believe that there is no effectual, remedy a- 
gainst these destructive insects. ‘Their operations may 
be in a measure prevented by putting around the reots of 
trees various substances, as have been recommended. 


lime, tar, tobacco leaves, and other injurious and offen- 
sive substances. But these nor others will be perfectly 
effectual ; for though the borer generally operates near 
the ground, it sometimes ascends to the branches and 
then enters the tree. We have had trees of only a year’s 
growth much injured by their operations in this way, At 
the agricultural meeting last winter, when the subject of 
fruit trees was under consideration, in an anonymous let- 
ter, received by the Chairman, it was recommended to put 
a small piece of hard soap, about the size of a walnut, in 
some niche or hole in the trees, if any, or on a branch, 
and it would dissolve and run down with the rains, de- 
stroying the insects and rendering the tree healthy. This. 
isa more durable method of applying a remedy than that 
of applying potash wajfer,soap suds and other washes. 
When the soapis all dissolved it may be renewed, then 
the remedy will be constantly applied. We are acquaint- 
ed with the author of that letter and he says that he has 
found the soap a complete protection against the borer, 
and one of the cheapest, most convenient and effectual re- 
medies against insects of every kind. We would recom- 
mend its trial, and should be pleased to hear the result.-— 
Boston Cultivator. 


[The putting ofa lump of soap in a niche or hole in the 
tree, we have no doubt would be productive of good ; but 
apprehend the dissolving soap would cover too small a 
space to be effective. ‘I'he better plan would be, to paint 
the entire body of the tree, and such of the limbs as were 
within reach, with soft soap. By so doing, the whole as- 
sailable surface would be covered with the repellant, in- 
stead of a limited portion, and hence the preventive would 
be géneral, inetead of being partial—Ed. Amer, Farm.] 





Frost.—T he frosts of the 1st and 2d of this month ap- 
pear to have extended in almost every direction, and to 
have been very destructive to all the tender vegetables, 
though not to the fruit. 





Insect AnD Worm Destrover.—Of the value of the 
article described below, as a worm and bug destroyer, we 
have no knowledge; but that it has, unsolicited, been 
sent us for trial, with the understanding that we are to 
state its resulis just what we shall find them, is presamp- 
tive evidence that it will prove serviceable. We give 
publicity to the letter and the direetions, in order that any 
persons who may be disposed, on their own judgment, to 
make trial of this new article, may-know where to get it 
and how wo apply itin advance of our trial. We should 
not take this course, but for the almost certainty that we 
cannot test and make known the results of our trial until 
it will be too late for others to send for and use the article 
for their early vines this season. We do not recommend 
it, nor will Messrs. Breck & Co. obtain it on their own 
wccount, until its eflects have been witnessed. But we 
are willing to aid any person in obtaining it who may be 
inclined to make trial of it on the strength of Mr. Dey’s 
letter and directions or card. 


New York, May 20, 1843. 


Mr. Pctwam—Sin—] have shipped one quarter barre] 
of the Insect and Worm Destroyer for y 
for Messrs. Breck & Co. diiaidineiiduisinir tear 





of a hardy kind prodeced in this section, or further north 





sense of smell of the curculio, the which, if it beinot un- 


if they could be obtained. 


I ask you to accept of these, with a view that you sh 
experiment with them, and see whether the aticle aa 


for the peach, and it is not only far north of its native re- 
gion, but ina mueh colder climate than that to which it » 


climate it, or propagate from those already aeclimated— — " 


and trees where they can be had the cheapest, we shall,» 


: ye 


ye, 


Such as strong wood ashes, anthracite ashes, fresh slacked — 
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equally eflicieut in the destruction of bugs and worms 
with you as itis with us. Mere accident brought about 
the discovery, and if my conjectures as to the extent of 
its efficacy are correct, | think it will prove among the 
greatest blessings to the farmer and gardener, which have 
been brought to light in these days. 
Ask Mr. Breck to try the article, and if it proves satis~ 
factory, he may advertise it for sale as agent, and I will 
send to him any quantity he may order. 
In haste, respectfully, A. Dey, 
43 Liberty St, New York. 


The following printed card accompanied the above 
Jetter : 

Insect and Worm Destroyer.—A powerful poison was 
discovered last year, which will destroy bugs, flies, worms, 
and animalcule of every description that infests cucum- 
ber, melon, and other vines. It was tried with entire suc- 
cess last year on cucumber and melon vines. The ex- 
periment was made by putting a small quantity of the 
powder poison into a sieve, then holding it over the hill 
and giving it one blow with the hand; a portion of the 
bugs took flight immediately, and next morning the ground 
was covered with the dead, which had apparently come 
outof the earth. {It is a warranted article, and if it does 
not answer on vines, the money will be returned. It is 
believed to be a specific remedy against insects of every 
description, and will destroy those that infest shrubs, 
flowers and plants, cabbages, turnips. and vegetables of 
ever description, the worm which destroys the corn in 
the ground, that infests the peach and plum tree, the Hes- 
sian fly; and in fact it is certain death to any insect or 
worm with which it eomes in contact and at the same 
time will not injure vegetation. 

It is made by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, and 
may be hai at their factory on the Hackensack river or at 
the office of the company, No. 43 Liberty street, New 
York city. The price of one barrel, $2; half barrel $1,- 
50; quarter barrel, $1—delivered on board any vessel in 
the city of New-York free of expense.—NV. E. Farmer. 





Sirx.—Dr. Chas. Stuart, of Breckinridge county, Ky., 
exhibited to us yesterday 500 skeins of sewing silk man- 
ufactured in his family. It is of various colors, and is 
pronounced in all respects a superiorarticle. ‘The dying 
was done by his wife, and the colors are bright and fast. 
Dr. Stuart and Mr. Byrum, of Brandenburg, have done 
much for the introduction of the silk culture on the south- 
ern Ohio border of Kentucky, as a part of the ordinary 
domestic industry of small farmere. 

Wherever a patriotic and enterprising gentleman estab- 
lishes a cocoonery, the neighbors flock in to see the op- 
eration of breeding and feeding the worms, and of reeling 
and spinning the silk ; and they are surprised to find that 
the whole matter is as simple as certain, and as much 
within the means of the humblest farmer, as the produc- 
tion of a patch of flax, threshing out the seed, and break- 
ing, hackling, and spinning the flax. Many, when they 
see all this with their own eves, immediately commence 
the business, especially the poor and those who have fe- 
males and children that can make nothing at anything else. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Stuart that the culture of silk is 
now permanetly established as one branch of National 
domestic industry, and that it will, in a short time, be as 
common as the culture of flax now isin the West. There 
are few farmers of the poorer class that could not, with- 
out interference with their farming operations or their 
present domestic economy, produce from forty to a hun- 
dred dollars worth of silk a year—an amount which would 
be so much clear gain.—Louisville Jour. 

Time ror Currinc Timper—Many persons finding 
that timber cut in the spring is not durable, have been 
careful to cut at a season as far from that as possible, and 
acting on this principle, the fall or first of the winter has 
been fixed uponas a good time for this purpose.—But so 
far as experiments have been made, they generally show 
that June is the best time for cutting timber, provided the 
bark be taken off, and this can be done conveniently at this 
season. In June the sap is passing into the leaves, and 
after becoming elaborated into suitable juices for the form- 
ing of wood, it is returning and forming a new layer of 
wood between the wood and bark. This sap causes a 
rapid decay of wood if the bark remain on, but when the 
bark is taken offthe wood seasons very fast, and as the 
sap has been constantly passing into the leaves, there will 
be but little in the wood to cause its decay. 











A ‘Jack at all trades’ who had used timber for more 
than twenty years, for various purposes, which had been 
cut at different seasons, remarked that timber cut in June 
was harder, heavier, and more durable than that cat at 
any other season. When the tree Is tn Its greatest vigor 
the sap is thin and rapidly passing through the wood, and 
if the tree be then cut and peeled, the sap will readily es- 
cape through the pores of the wood. But in the winter 
and spring, the sap contained in the tree Is thick, having 
been prepared the previous year and reserved to com- 
mence the new growth. This thick sap will not so read- 
ily escape, but remains stagnant In the timber-and be- 
comes the principle of its destruction. : 

A gentleman who has been considerably engaged in 
ship building informed us that he had used in the same 
vessel. timber cut atdifferent seasons, and that cutin June 
was the most durable. Numerous experiments in cutting 
timber for ships and other purposes show the same re- 
sults.— Boston Cul. 





Jerusatem Articnokes.—Last winter I procured two 
bushels of Jerusalem artichokes from Nashville. J was 
pressed with my crop and did not plant them until May, 
(which is too late for the best, March is the proper month,) 
and plowed them twice, and the hoe was pot in them 
during the season. And from the amount I haye dug, I 
have no doubt but that I raised two hundred and fifty 
bushels, from a half an acre, and the ground was as poor 
as any I had in cultivation, and had been tended seven 
years—producing six crops of corn during that period. 
And after having disposed ofall that [ could, by selling 
and planting, | had some few bushels left, which | fed to 
my milch cows, and found that they eat them greedily ; 
as this was late in the spring, | was unable to make any 
experimentin feeding, the quantity, the best mode of pre- 
paring them, &c. and its effects as it respects the quantity 
and quality of the milk produced. | would therefore so- 
Yicit, through the medium of your paper, information 
touching those points. As I have no doubt than when 
fully tried, they will be found to be a valuable food for 
cattle as well as hogs. R. W. Garpner. 

Woakley Co. Ten. May, 1843. Tenn. Agr. 





Duckology.—T he following, from the Boston Culltiva- 
tor,nay be of service to some of our duck-raising friends— 
some of whom have not been very successful in the busi- 
ness. 

On Ratsine Ducks. 


Young ducks are very tender, and many are lost by their 
being exposed to water in their early age. If ducks are 
only allowed water enough to drink, and that under such 
arrangement that they cannot get into it, untl they pass 
their tender age, say till six or eight weeks old, much bet- 
ter success would doubtless attend this business. Large 
numbers have been raised without water to swim in, and 
care was taken to keep them dry, and they have had no 
diseases, and the losses have been small, scarcely any dy- 
ing unless by accident. 

We are aware that some are opposed to this practice, 
and will name instances in which they have allowed 
young ducks to run in the water, and yet they have been 
remarkably successful, raising all that were hatched. But 
as some have had much,the best success in raising without 
water, and have made experiments on an extensive scale, 
raising 6 or 700, their opinions are entitled to much res- 
pect, and more experiments should be made on the dry 
_ Will our readers who try it, let us know the re- 
sult. 

Ducks should have a liberal share of animal food, of 
which they are very fond, and their principal object in go- 
ing into water seems to be to obtain this kind of food, as 
they are constantly searching for it. Frogs, cut or poun- 
ded fine, are very acceptable food, and cost nothing but a 
little time in catching them. Some will say that it is 
wicked tokill the poor harmless frogs. Do such con- 
sider it right to kill the innocent calves and lambs to gratify 


their own appetites, or to encourage the butcher in his 
work of destruction ? 





Soap Maxine. 


As soap making is a matter of no small interest to every 
house keeper, a few suggestions on the Process of manu- 
facturing will be of utility. Soap, as every one knows 
is made ofalkaliand fat or oil of almost any kind. Al 





though grease and ley are common in ever kitch 
' en, yet 
few can combine them with accuracy ; sad iequentiy 








much more labor is bestowed, than is necessary. The 
first consideration is the obtaining a sufficient quantity of 
alkali This requires good wood, green is best, and if jt 
be cut in the winter or while the sap is down, the ley wilt 
be much stronger. Old rotten wood should not be burnt 
when the ashes are to be used for ley. 

The ashes being ready, put them into a hogshead, bar. 
rel or old fashioned hopper, and put on water till the 
strength is exhausted.—Next commence boiling to eva 
orate the water, and concentrate the potash. ‘To be ag. 
sured there is enough potash, make a trial with an egg. 
If the egg is supported, all is right, but if it sinks to the 
bottom, the boiling must be continued. 

But often it occurs that the /ey is sufficiently strong and 
yet soap cannot be made. This is generally owing to 
the fact, that the potash of the ley is not sufficiently cans. 
tie, or capable of corroding the skin. This lack of caus- 
ticity is owing to the existence of too much carbonic acid, 
in combination with the potash. To prevent this, use 
the ashes fresh, or before the acid is absorbed. The cure 
for the evil is quick. It has a greater affinity for carbonic 
acid than potash, and ifa half bushel unslacked lime be 
placed at the bottom of the hogshead of ashes, the ley 
will be free from the acid. The proper causticity will 
be shown by dipping a feather into the ley, while boil- 
ing. Ifthe more delicate parts are consumed, the ley is 
ready for the oil. The fat should be as clean as possible, 
The proportion of fat should be about three pounds to 
one gallon of the alkali. The fat of course is to be put 
in while boiling and the whole should be constantly 
stirred, till the soap is finished. 

Hard Soap is made by addinz salt to soft soap while 
boiling. ‘Tallow soap is perhaps the best but too expen- 
sive for common use. The Windsor soap is made of 
tallow and potash, acented with caraway seed. Butter, 
lard and the finer oils are used for making the fancy toilet 
soaps.— Tennessee Agriculturist. 





Convention or Breepers. 
(CIRCULAR ) 


Albany, June, 1843. 

The State Agricultural Society of New York, desirous 
that some fixed principles should be established as the 
hasis of excellence in the various descriptions of farm- 
stock,( without reference to their redative merits as breeds,) 
have appointed the undersigned a committee, with in- 
structions to call the particular attention of breeders 
throughout the States to the importance of the subject, and 
to make necessary arrangements for a Convention to be 
held at the Library Room of the American Institute, in 
the city of New York, during its 16th Annual Fair, in the 
month of October next, the day to be hereafier noticed; 
at which breeders of stock and those interested in Agri- 
culture are most respectfully urged to give their attend- 
ance, with a view toa full and free discussion of those 
forms, qualities, and properties which most conduce to 
intrinsic value; and, also, that the distinetive characteris- 
tics of each separate breed may be as closely defined as 
possible. 

The Society believe that the decision of such a meeting 
will offer to the agriculturists the best information that 
can at present be elicited, and which, they trust, may be 
so satisfactory to the mind of every intelligent breeder, 
as to lead to greater uniformity ofaction and opinion, and 
possibly become a standard with them, by which to judge 
aud be judged, in all cases of competition. 

With these views of the subject, the committee hope 
you may deem it of sufficient importance to be present at 
the proposed Convention, and lend to its discussion the 
aid of your experience and talents. 

The committee will be obliged by any suggestions, ia 
the interim, you may consider of sufficient importance to 
be communicated to them in relation to this subject. 

Francis Rorcu, C. N. Bement, 
E. P. Prentice, Georce Vail, 
Lewis F. Aven. 





_ Crors in Pike County, Ii1.1no1s.—Our wheat crop 
in this county, this year, is almost a éotal failure—there 
will not be enough fur seed, should everything mature that 
is now on the ground. [ had 68 acres myself, all of 
which I plow up for other grain—nor am I alone. Wheat 
has risen, within a few weeks, from 25 to 50 cts.; and the 
prospect is, that by harvest, it will be worth $1. 
Perry, Pike co. Ill., May 20, 1843. Prairie Far. 
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Ice-CreaM.—To two quarts of milk add three beaten 
eggs, stir them together, and place over a fire till brought 
by stirring and a gentle heat to the consistence of cream. 
When warm add a table-spoonful of diluted arrow-root 
or starch, then sweeten, and flavor to your taste with 
lemon, peach-leaves, or vanilla, and set by to cool. When 
cold, pour the cream into a small pail, which insert in a 
larger one, well covered on the bottom with ice, and sprin- 
kled with salt. Put ice in the space between the pails, 
and add salt to it as before. As the mixture freezes, stir 
jt occasionally, till all is equally frozen. The above is 
improved by using halfeream. If you flavor with peach- 
leaves or cinnamon, put them over to warm (nut boil) 
with the milk, then strain before adding the sugar. The 
ice must be put into the form after itis thouroughly con- 


gealed. A Lapy. 
American Agriculturist. 





BALTIMORE MARKET, June 20, 1843. 


PROVISIONS— 
Beef, Balt. mess, $103a 
Do. do. No.l, 93a 


Cattle-175 
head offered 
Monday, and 












Butter, Glades, No.1, 
. do. 


2, 


Do. prime, a all sold, pri- 
Pork, mess Ilja | Do. Western, 2, 7a7;)}:es voipien 
Do. No. 1 10ja Do. do. 3, 6a |from 2.37}a3 
Do. prime 93a |Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 63a%|per 100Ibs on 
Do. cargo, Do. do. 2, nonelthe hoof, as 
Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib. 8a Do. Western, 1, 7a7}}in quality, e- 
Do. middlings, “ 6 a Do. do. wal to $4.75 


Do. shoulders, “ 5 a Do. do. bbls 1, a5.75 net. 





Do. asst’d, West.5 a Cheese, casks 64a7 i 

Do. hams, 6a Do. ” boxes, Gia? ioe 
Do. middlings, 53a6 Do. extra, 1 at $3.75 
Do. shoulders, 4 a4} a4.25 as in 
COTTON— uality 
Virginia, 6 a 7 ) Tennessee, Ib. Grain—No 
Upland, 6 a 73] Alabama, 6a 8 |Md. Wheat 
ree ys . : a8 bre 7a T$lin market— 

o arolina a ississippi Tia sales 

LUMBER— ~ ‘aj a Pek wad oot 


Pen. and pri 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 Sas have . 


Ss. Carolina do 9all |Joists& Sce’ling,Y.P. 7al0\yanced. 
White Pine, pann’! 25a27|Shingles, W. P 2a9| Tobacco.— 
Common, 20a22|Shingles, ced’r, 3.0029.00'The inspec- 












Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75'tions for this 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a 1.00; week are u 
pmare e PARIS— ards 0} 
argo, pr ton cash 2.87a |Ground per bbl. 1.00a [hhds; the de- 
MOLASSES— mand for all 
Havana, Ist qu. gl a Orleans 20.223 descriptions 
Porto Rico, 21223 Guadaloupe& Mart 192 lof Maryland 
ee pe Island, (Sugar House, except the 
TOBACCO— mon and 
Common 24a 34; Yellow, 7 a 9 |inferior qual- 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 73210 Jities contin- 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 lues active, & 
Fine red _ _ 6ja 8 | Rappahannock, former prices 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a 7 |fully suppor- 
for segars, 8al3 | St. Domingo, 13 al) Baes 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 15 238 jare quick at 
OOL— the following 
WASHED. UNWASHED ates & com- 
ey y ony and — 16al8}orise nearly 
u erino, mon, to } blood,14a17 : 
34 blood do. eee Beta, to gees 
al ) oO ; good 1 
1-4 and common, apes. ne a 
Tub washed, a12; infr. and 
SUGARS— sorts are 
Hav. wh.1001bs7.50a9.00|St. Croix, 100!bs 5.00a7.00/dull ‘and can 
Do. brown _—_6..25a7.00|Brazil, white, 7.00a8.00)only be soid 
Porto Rico, 5.00a7.50/Do. brown, at areducti'n 
New Orleans, 4.50a6.25|Lump, Ib. c. from former 
Core prices, say 2. 
avana, 7a8 | Java, lb. 10 a13 |50a3, a little 
P.Ricoa Laguay. 73a 8 | Rio, 74a 8:)oringing as 
St. Domingo, 6 a 6}| Triage, 5 a7 /high as 3.50. 
SOAP— ; Jhio tobacco 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3$a4!| 5 also brisk 
‘ brown & yell’w 41a5} ind sales are 
CANDLES— eadily effec- 
Mould, common, 9a10 rm, 24225 | ed at fullpri- 
_ eee : ax, 60a65 | es: com. to 
J . id. 324.50 ; 
FEATHERS —perib. 99005 | Lodse6; fine 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 Gal 6:| ed & wrap- 
FLOUR—We quote ry 6.50a10 
ongerene How. st., from stores, bl. $5.12 a fine yel. 7.50 
De. City Mills, 5.50 a al0, and ext. 
R ‘4 Susquehanna, 5.25a5.37 |wrap. 11a13. 
an rst ; 3.12 Kentucky $3 
rn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.37 a 2 62a7. Inapec- 
Do. per hhd. $12 212.25 itions for last 
GRAIN— eek 1522 
Wheat, white, p bu. 1 





Peas, black eye, 75 Mary’d; 
“ best Pa. red 1192120 Clover seed,store3.5003.75 376 Ohio; 99 
“ord. topri. Md 95al12\Timothy do id 
Corn, white, 54a55 | Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.25 [M 





“yellow Md. 54a |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1. p 
Rye, Pa. 63a |Ship , bus. 20022 ew ~ 42: 
fen Md. 27a28 |Brown Stuff, 14a15 /for small 
‘ans, 100a_ = (Shorts,bushel, 10a ‘ 
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A MARKET GARDENER WANTED. 
One who can come well recommended, (and none other need 
apply) will find a good situation ou application to 8. SANDS, at 
the office of the American Farmer. je2l sf 
OXEN—Two pair well broken, wanted—Apply as above. 
“HEAPS OF MANURE, 

Constructed according to the newly discovered method. by Baer & 
Gouliart, my be seen on the farms of Messrs W. Govane Howard, 
1 mile above Govanestown, D. M. Perine, at Govanestown, Mr. 
Duvall, 23 miles on the Washington road, David Carlisle, 11 miles 
onthe Green Spring vranch of the Susquehanna Rail Road. Wm. 
Orndorff, 14 mile vo the right. of Hookstown, Abner Linthicum, 
5 miles onthe Annapolis road, just ecross Sweetser's bridge, David 
Stuart, 44 miles on the Bel-air road. The materials used were 
straw, corn shucks, stalks, and cobs, oak leaves, and generally all 
dry vegetable litter which was to be found on the farms. 

Most of the heaps were put up in the coldest weather that we had 
last winter, commencing to heat in from 24 to 48 hours, aud in 25 
to 30 days were reduced to an entire mass of manure. 

The chemical ingredients cost about §4 to the thousand cart loads 
of manure ; the second heap of same size would cost only 50 cts. 

Farmers living in the neighborhood of any of the heaps are res- 
pectfully invited to call and see them, and learn from the gentlemen 
owning them, the efficacy, the cheapness and the manifold advanta- 


ges of this plan. 
For further information, apply to JOHN GOULIART, 
CHARLES BAER, 


living in Madison st. between Garden and Eutaw. = may 3! 3t. 


HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
ROBERT S:NCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltimore, 
Offer for sale at reduced prices, 

Grain and Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appro- 

GrassScythes with hangingscom-| ved sizes and patterns 














plete Scythe Stones, Rifles, 
Grain Cradles, wood braced Scythe Nibs+nd Rings 
do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers 
Sickles, German and American 


ALSO, 
HORSE POWERS fortwo or more horas 
THRASHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, very 
strong and durable 

Straw Carriers to attach to do. 
Those Threshers and Horse Powers are now so generally used and 
approved of by farmers in Maryland, that it is scarcely necessary to 
say any thing in regard to their merits Those however. who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing them in operation are referred to 
the fullowing gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in 
use, Viz. 
Col. Jno.Mercer, near Annapolis ap Fite, Baltimore Co. 

Dr. A. T 


Col. Boyle, do do 
b. D. Hall, do Moses Poiter, do 
Vr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 


Wm. F. Rennoe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 
€3About 350 more names can be given if required from gentle- 
men in different paris of thisand other states, many of whom have 
been using ovr machines since 18:8. R. S. jr. & Co. 
may 31 tf 


HARVEST TOOLS. 


JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
warranted superior quality.— Also, steel and wood Hay Forks; 
Hay Rakes, of d fferent qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels. Chopping Axes, &c. &c. 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to any machines of the kind in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cyl ndrical Straw Cut- 
ters, at reduced prices, buth for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, ine!uding his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening port, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has patterns that are ray bape for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machine, from which he will furn'sh 
castings on reasonable terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
cash, or approved city acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times 

In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year's 
growth, ma 22 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN & MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light et. Baltimore, who is pre- 

pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 

shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 

urray’s Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 








Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 351040 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Maiionass Horse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills. a superior article, 12 to 20 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry I--g, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to arder. 
Patent rights for sale for the Endless Corriage for gang Saw 


Mille, a good invention. 
¢#-Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 


. | gents: Thos. Denny, Secdsman, Baltimore; J.F Callan, W ashing 
t | ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S. Sands, Farmer office; or the 





‘ JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 26 lv 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 
Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
. These Sheep were brought from land to Marviand in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and t fullowing testimo- 


nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding parity of the dSlood. 
The South Down Sheep were pa . Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James 4 of Somer Hill, 


England. by his agent, Mr. Thomas tford, Subcastle, 
Salisbur ° "They were part of the flock uf Mr. Northesst, of Ted- 
worth Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“| have much pleasure in informing you that I have selected a Ram 
for you which Teonsider of the H sasnp South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person I hought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Ewes fur me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is the first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of England, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which 1 consider 
moderate.” 

The following is Mr. Northeast'sletter to Mr. Waters, on the 
Pedigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. 

Tedworth, Sept. 14th, 1840. 

My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out fur you sx 
which J think ma'ch well, and will please you. Four of them are 
six tooths and two are two tooths, and the Ram No. 16, will look 
like one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, 
and the Ewe having two, bred both upto weaning time. He was 
got by Mr. Eliman’s No. 15, which was let this year uf, Ar -sew at 
sixty three gu neas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
is now hired by t.ord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips of Gedgrove. 

For the last few years ! have averaged my Ewes cull and best at 
41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. cach, and | trus' you 


as | shall expect to get about 42 for those lefi. 
pater a my dear sir, yours very truly, 
THOMAS B. NORTHEAST. 

Mr. Thomas Waters, 

Stratford Sub-castle. 

The Rams or Fiwes will be sold seperste or together, at the wish 
of the purchasser. For a view of the sheep, or terms, apply to 
JACOB WOLFF, Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 
near the Liberty Road. 

Price of a last spring's ram ¢25—Ewe 15 ia 18 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers fur sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months lod, 
from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $15 caget 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S. m 29 S. SANDS 

DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned has a herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a part of them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address . 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50S. Calvert St. Balti: ore. 


FOR SALE. 
A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, delwerable in 
Baitimore— Apply to SAM. SANDS. 


TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, aod 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricuhural pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit the times. 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, wil 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore 


POUDRETTE. 
PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer. 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enlarged their works 
have now on hand a good supply of a firet rate article, which they 
offer in parcels of ten barrels or more at $1,50 per barrel, or three 
barrels for §5—delivered on board of vessels. 

Orders, enclosing the cash, will be a attended to if 
. K. MINOR, 


addresecd to 
118 Nassau street, N. Y. 

N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in selation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those, who have nou used it, can 
have is to procure a few barrels and apply it to their Cora, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.—Sceing is believing. feb. t 

















The subscriber ie Agent for the above Company. and will re 
ceive and forward orders for Poudrette, at the prices named above; 
cost of freight and any other necessary expens-s bei added. The 
cash in all instances to be paid when the order is | Gontlemen 
in the country who cannot receive it direet from N. York, will have 
it wie ag from this port in any manner they ay direet. 

feb. 


L. SANDS. 
‘THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Co! Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural mecting, having rented the “Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Fravktin, wit 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, en@ 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 





wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that wilt 
require double the power This is not puffing, tor it ean be and bas 
beew made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. 





wo. MURRAY, Franklio, Balt. co.<Md 


au 24 


will not think ! overcharge you by naming 45s, each, for the 6 best, 
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’ Harrows, Chee-e Presses—Apple Pes rers—Churns—Grain Cradles 
- —Corn Crushers—Dirst Serap rs—Hoes, Shovels Spades, &c. 


_ a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-RKid- 


_ selves to the Public, to raanntacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
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DURHAM BULL AND BERKSHIRE Boar. 


OR SALE.—A two years old Durham Full of beautiful figure 
cut fashionable blood, being out of a very high bred herd ao} ea 
and got by Bement’s celebrated Bull .fsforia. An anima! of = 
form or temper cannot be found. He will be sold at the extremely 
low price of $150. - 

‘Also, a ch years old Berkshire Boar,—s fine animal, selected 
from the piggery of C. N. Bement—Price $15. vein 
Apply at the office of the American Farmer. _ Save 


D. O. PROUTY, 


Manufacturer of Agricultaral Implements, No. 176 Market 

street, Philadelphia, above Sth, south side, has constantly for sale 
on reasonable terms, — 

. an extensive assort- 
ment of Farming Im- 
plements, of the latest 
F and most approved 4 
Patterns, among 
which are Prouty & 
Mears Patent Centre 
Draught Self-sharp- 


Plovghs, Subsoi! and Side Hil! Ploughs, Cultiyators—Corn 
Shellere—-Hay and Straw Cutters—Grain Fars—Corn Plagters— 











Books on Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural affairs also Garden, 
Grass and Flour Seeds for sale at wholesale and retail, very low 
for cash 'v D. O. PROUTY. 

may 17 Im 176 Market st., Philadelphia. 








ia. 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGII. 

To which was been awarded the fo lowing and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at thei Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842. the First Premium. a Silver Cup— 
and at their Annua! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘‘genera] purposes "’ ‘The N 
York State Agriculiural S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$°U, at their Annual Ploughing- Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
— Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durabili'y—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 |Sinches, 'y moving the catches in the cruss- 
piece towards the handles fora wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre fur a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a‘* Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 


ging, Plovghing between Corn and Potatoes,«r any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatues. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the saine,—and they pledge them- 


Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. @3All O-ders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 


WOOL, WOOL, WOOL. 
The subscribers respectfully inform the farmers of Maryland, that 
they are now manehenetne tg anenere 
Best twil’d Kersey, 3-4 wide, 33 1-3c. pr yd. 1210 16 oz. 7 pandxsoe 
do do 
Striped linsey for women, 1 1-4 do. 33 1-3 do. 8 to 10 do 
Uainild ema for men, 11-4do. 23. do. 12 o2. és ye 
Coarse Cloth, all wool, 3-4do. 4le do. } 1-4 lb. do ; 
Curpeting, a new and eleg»nt style, 62 1-2c. do. 11-8lb. do do 
When the yarn is sent doubled ane toa be 
Fine Cloth for gentlemen's wear, 3-4, (9c. 410. 

Blankets, all xy 1 1-8 yd. wide, 37 1 2c. pr yd. 1 to 1 1-4 do 7 
Castomers will send their wool to their agent in Baltimore, an 
write to us respecting it, care of Wells Chase, No 5 Sonth Eutaw 
street, Baltimore. Refer to Messrs. ~< . —_ — roy 

i : Co!. Edw. Lio ; Jas. Kent, esq. A. A. 
a ve SAMES MITCHELL & CO. 
je 14 3tt of the firm of Owings & Mitchell. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS, 

: The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for ay of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery 18 so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
nex names and prices : : 

Portable Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 





—$—$<$<—<—— 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE... 
Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will ena the subscriber’ to take 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none: may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several 


‘ years 
t by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practi 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than = 


ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not a)- 
low. {tis hoped that the great sucvess which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 2U acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut bis entire oy rd 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. i 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its: heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad. 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. , 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the putlic prints, by farmers who have used them, 
will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 

no 9 OBED HUSSEY 


BENTLEY'S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY KENTLEY, RANDALL& Co,, 
Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for stearning Corn Stalxs, Hay, Potatoes, Boi ing water, Ke 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 








4 ft. saw, $300 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 !b. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. §! 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

off Saw, 3500 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 


If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the mer:ts of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Sulfice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 14),000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

&F-Pamphlets containing cuts with deseriptions of the above na- 
med machines, cao be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
ihe subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, atthe otlice of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 uf 





MINGO CHIEF, 


Will make his second season in Maryland, and be let to Mares at 





OCP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.) — No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 ibs. $10--No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. ForC \jter, ifadded, laid with steel, 
91.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DEN*+ ExsD~> & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mout & Co sinterest, ace now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 


Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23. 1849 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the la'est kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

He part a ow very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. por 
tree—and: in the Fal! will be able to furnish any quanti i 
oftaiay hinds y quantity required 

Catalogues furnished ou application at the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. apl2 8. SANDS. 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
Having accurnulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 


Lime, at my kilns on the Powmac River, | beg leave to say to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more especially to 

















~ those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- 


red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 
proiuce, that I will se!l them lime delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster's Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 
‘Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (:f ordered, delivera- 
ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will deliver it 
on the above terms, charging in addition ‘the customary freight 
which most in all cases be cash. Orders addiessed to me, at Miltor. 
Hill Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention 


from WM. M. DOWNING. 
ja 25 a 6m 


the Farm of Mr, J. P. E. STANLEY, 4 miles trom Baltimore, on 
the Frederick road, at Kight Dollars for each mare. 


‘) MINGO CHIEF is 6 years old this spring, near 15 
hands high, of a rich brown color, perfectly formed 


for speed and action, goes all gaits vaturally, and is 
very fast under the saddle. 


Mingo Chief was got by an Indian horse well known at Montreal 
as ‘La Belle Poney’, (grandsire of the famous trotting horse Bep- 
po.and many other celebrated trotters and rackers;) that in bis 








prime has racked his mile in 2.30, and altho’ upwards of 20 years 
old, is stil kept for mares in Cansda. 

The dam of Mingo Chief was pure Canadian, and could trot a 
mile in 3 minutes without training Mingo Chief was selected du- 
ring the suinmer of 1841, in the neighborhood of Montreal (by a 
gentleman experienced in these matters, ) as being the best horse he 
could find to cross upon the stock of this part of the country for the 
production of saddle horses. The celebrated Morgan breed of Ver 
mont is said to be of the same cross, 

G#Season commenced Ist April and ends Ist July, 


ap 26 E. WEEKS, Manager. 








MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The atove cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfull j 
urge upon a vemeetan obtain a horse power, to examine thie 
elore purchasing elsewhere; for beaut i 
ity it bas never been surpassed. a le as ble 

Threshing Machines, Wheat F 
common hand Corn Sheller cons 
lowest prices 

Agricultural Im n i 
al Heer pel oni ts ofany peculiar mode! made to order as 

Castings for all kind*of, 
orton. A liberal discour 
purchase to sel] again. 


wal? Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at thicestablish- 
’ R. B. CHENOWETH, 





ans Caltivators, Harrowsand the 
tantly on hand, aud for sale atthe 


ploughs,constantly on hand by the d 
it will be made to countrymerchanie whe 





corner of Front & Ploughman sts, near Baltimor i 
t : est. Brid N 
o° Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 314g 


also for various manufacturing and mechanical where 
steam or large qanntinies of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly © 


iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural commanity, and it ie confidently believed that 
fur simplicity, duratlity, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. {it possess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equa! size, strengih and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 ee. 
BEN! LEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Huliiday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following geutlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be see in operation. 

Agents, J. F. Callan, 7. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above cail on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B, B. R. & Co., are alsoageats for Murray's Corn and Cob 
Creat Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 

de. 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attentiot of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communieate any in- 
formation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels.can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 223m EK. J COUPER. 


{FPRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES,.68 be 

A. G. MOTT & CO. corner of Forest and Ensor ats., and eorner 
of Wood st. and Bowly’s wharf, manufacture and have fur sale 
Agricultural Implements of various kisids—consisting in part of 
WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING 
SNEA!HS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW! CUTTING 
MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wreaght and 
cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 
The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Thresher, ‘single ard 
double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds.—Also &@ valiety 
of Ploughs among whieh, being the only agents in this State, is 
the renowned WILEY, the castings for whie are from the North, 
and are the best and most durable in thy country, one plidre wearing 
as long as twoofthe Baltimore make. At. the great Piefghing 
Match, during the last innual, meeting of the Baltimore County 
Agricul'dral Society, th» WILEY took the sweepstak«, by ‘accla- 
mation, having fur competitors, proughs from the different Factories 
in this city,— also from Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio; among 

which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearte’s Cyélodel Plough 
Gettysburg, Pa, This Plougb is so constructed that with it the 
farmers is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mould-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversea by angcrewing the cap and throwing out the other 
point. - The prices for the No. 3,07 inch seeding plough, 94,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5. 25—Ne. 56,9 10 inen, $8—0. 76, 89— 
No. 84, 10. The fullowing practical farmers residing in Bt re 
Co. ary a few ‘of those who use the WILEY ploughe exclus-vely, 
$n8) Brenonaes them the cheapest and best which they have ever 

Wiz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington, ns 
John Jobne, 
Thos. T.. Griffith, 





Elisha Johnson, 
Richard Johns, | 
Fdward Phil 
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. Also & choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER 5 “EDS, 
which are warranted fresh and genuine. * | only 29 
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